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off extra impressions, the problem would be big enough.
It would be worse still if we had to carry out the whole
process of printing from existing manuscripts. As it is, the
situation is infinitely worse than either of those. There are
no manuscripts. Worse still, there is no language."
" What on earth do you mean ? " I exclaimed.
" Exactly what I say," said Frene. " If there are not
wiser second thoughts on the wrhole subject, it will mean
that somebody will have to invent an entirely new language
based on Hindi, to become the medium of teaching in the
universities. Hindi as it stands hasn't got the words foi
modern usage. If it is to be used for the highly-technicaJ
literature of the lecture-room, it will either have to be sc
interlarded with English and other European terms as tc
lose its character entirely, or it will have to be enrichec
by newly-created words to such an extent that it wil
be completely incomprehensible to the ordinary Hind
speaker."
Though Frene's passionate advocacy of English was
somewhat unusual, her emotional reaction to the subjed
was typical. In more ways than one it is true that all Indians
do not speak the same language. Each section of the babe
clings fervently to its own tongue and is easily raised t<
heights of fervour by any slight upon it, or any suggestior
of differentiation against it.
Immediately after the attainments of independence
Indians were satisfied that in relation to the languag<
problem, as with all other problems, they knew all th<
answers. Everything was going to be so simple an<
satisfactory. New India would be sub-divided into province
on a linguistic basis, with primary education in the loca
language, and Hindi gradually introduced as the uniforn
higher common medium. It was a neat and tidy scheme
and for my part, I am convinced that it was, and is, quit
sound in principle. Its only fault is that it does not mat
allowance for the Indians being Indian. The result is tha